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Top of the Week 


Operation Junction City—In Color race 23 

As 25,000 U.S. troops smashed 
through the jungles of War Zone C last 
week in the most ambitious offensive 
operation of the Vietnamese war, Saigon 
correspondent François Sully was in the 
midst of the big show. When enemy bul- 
lets began shredding the platoon he was 
with, Sully hit the dirt and started shoot- 
ing—with his camera. After the battle, 
Sully's color films were rush-processed 
in Saigon on Wednesday, then jetted to 
San Francisco where correspondent Wil- 
liam J. Cook, himself a veteran of the 
Saigon bureau, hand-carried them by 
plane to New York on Friday. Even as 
Sully's dramatic report on the action 
came chattering over the wire from Saigon, his color pictures were 
culled, selected and sent off for engraving. The tight deadline was 
met—just in time to make this week's press run. And thanks to new 
and faster production techniques, Newsweek readers can look for- 
ward to more such high-speed color work in the future. 


François Sully 


Big Money Goes to Hollywood race 68 

The bitter struggle for control of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is a cliff- 
hanger in itself, but it is only the latest episode in the larger drama 
now playing in the movie industry. The big money is moving in on a 
suddenly blooming Hollywood. The factors behind the new gold rush, 
the changing role of television as a lure—and possible pitfalls ahead 
—are examined by Associate Editor Richard Thomas. 


Marshalling the McLuhan race 53 

Mixing unequal parts of wit, erudition, exaggeration, insight and 
confusion, University of Toronto Prof. Marshall McLuhan has con- 
structed a theory to explain all of human progress. No item of popular 
culture escapes his eye, from politics to the Go-Go girl (‘‘She dances 
in a cage,” he says. “It’s a parable of twentieth-century youth trapped 
by nineteenth-century technology"). Is he a genius? Or is he a charla- 
tan? Is the medium really the message, as McLuhan insists? To find 
out about the man and his message, Newsweek Senior Editor Edwin 
Diamond interviewed McLuhan, his supporters and his critics. ‘‘Most 
interviewers have to work to get quotes and comments,” Diamond re- 
ports. “With McLuhan it is a case of trying to turn off a Niagara of 
words.’’ (Newsweek cover photo by Wayne Miller—Magnum.) 


McLuhan and Diamond: What makes the Go-Go’s go? 
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“discredit” and “disrepute” upon Ње 
House, the committee said; but it obvi- 
ously regarded this as one of Powell's 
lesser transgressions. 

Despite the fact that the vote on the 
report was unanimous, individual com- 
mittee members expressed personal dis- 
sent in varying degrees. Thus Miami's 
Claude Pepper still believed that Powell 
should have been ousted from Congress 
but noted that if Congress had an ethics 
or standards committee, “this able man 
could have been saved from this tragedy 
and humiliation.” Detroit’s John Conyers 
Jr., the only Negro committee member, 
thought the punishment proposed for 
Powell too harsh, but emphasized that 
“on this committee the racial aspects of 
this case were never used.” Chairman 
Emanuel Celler of New York forecast that 
the House would speedily approve the 
report when it comes to the floor this 
week. By its terms, Powell has until 
March 13 to present himself and ask to 
be seated. If he should fail to do this, his 
seat would then be declared vacant, and 
a special election called to fill it. The re- 
doubtable Powell would probably then 
run again himself and win, but even so 
he would still be subject to the penalties 
meted out to him because they will re- 
main in effect for the duration of the 
current, 90th Congress. 

Criticism: Negro leaders uniformly 
criticized the committee decision, mostly 
on the same ground cited earlier by the 
American Civil Liberties Union—that the 
House was applying to a Negro congress- 
man standards it has never insisted upon 
for white congressmen. “In this country 
you can be white and wrong and make 
it,” said Urban League director Whitney 
M. Young, summing up the argument. 
“You can be black and right and perhaps 
be successful, but it is obvious that you 
cannot be both black and wrong.” 

Powell himself refused to discuss the 
censure proposal, but he made clear he 
expects to keep on getting elected to 
Congress. “Even if I’m dead—as long as 
they keep me propped up—I will be 
elected,” he said down in Bimini. 


Old Jawn 


At 75, House Speaker John McCor- 
mack is so pallid and gaunt that he looks 
as though a strong point of order would 
topple him over. A thin cigar between 
his teeth, the pockets of his old-fash- 
ioned suits bulging with scribbled scraps 
of paper, McCormack grunts out ram- 
bling answers to questions that many sus- 
pect he never actually hears at his no- 
toriously unproductive press conferences. 
And often he seemed to run the House 
in the same fashion—at least that was 
the judgment of a disgruntled band 
of liberal House Democrats who sur- 
vived the November election disaster. 
They returned to Washington convinced 
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McCormack: Who was out of order? 


that “Old Jawn” was too tottering to 
give their diminished ranks effective 
leadership. 

It was not only the Speaker’s health 
that dismayed them. They felt as well 
that McCormack consorted too closely 
with Dixiecrats, compromised too much 
in pushing sure-fire legislation through 
the House. There is also the fact that 
teetotaler McCormack fails to socialize 
with his colleagues, and that he sticks 
doggedly to his made-in-Boston brand of 
back-room politics. “He looks,” said one 
critic, “ . . like a deal going some place to 
be made.” Just as the 90th Congress con- 
vened, anti-McCormack feeling reached 
a new high when the old man stubborn- 
ly opposed any disciplinary actions by 
the House against Adam Clayton Powell 
(Newsweek, Jan. 23). 

McCormack ignored all the muttering 
while his friends answered point for 
point. Pallid? McCormack has looked like 
a wraith since he was 8 years old. Worn 
out? One admirer snorted that McCor- 
mack had “carried the whole damn 
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The XYZ Affair: Helms, Russell 


thing” when House Majority Leader Carl 
Albert suffered a heart attack last ses- 
sion. “Men half his age couldn’t have 
been more energetic,” said the friend. 
As to the charge of too much compromise 
with conservatives, McCormack fans ac- 
curately contended that in four decades 
John McCormack has rolled up one of 
the most progressive voting records in 
the House. 

The liberals briefly talked about some- 
one else to rally behind, but found no 
acceptable alternate. Popular Majority 
Leader Albert was still mending from his 
heart attack and respected Ways and 
Means Chairman Wilbur Mills of Arkan- 
Sas, on close examination, turned out to 
be more of a compromiser than the 
Speaker. As a result, Old Jawn was still 
firmly in the saddle last week, and, from 
all available signs, was there to stay. To 
one Congressional colleague who ap- 
proached him with a gripe about House 
management, McCormack had a short 
reply. “Ah,” he growled, “what the hell 
are ya crying about?” And that was the 
end of that. 


THE ADMINISTRATION: 
House of Glass 


Never had the Central Intelligence 
Agency’s inner workings seemed quite so 
painfully visible—right down to their very 
foundations. For fifteen years, the agen- 
cy had been covertly funneling money 
through a maze of philanthropic funds to 
maintain students, teachers, scholars, 
churchmen, jurists, union organizers and 
other more or less innocent Americans 
abroad. Yet it took only a single peek in- 
side to turn the whole elaborate archi- 
tecture into a house of glass—and to send 
the architects scurrying back to the 
drawing boards. 

That first glimpse—the disclosure that 
the CIA had been subsidizing National 
Student Association activities abroad 
since 1952 (МЕ сек, Feb. )— 
proved to be only chapter one of a richly 
detailed Baedeker of cloak-and-dagger 
country. With a fascination for lists un- 
matched since Joe McCarthy discovered 
the letterhead, newsmen combed the 
records of CIA-linked foundations last 
week and told tale after tale of apparent 
clandestine aid to dozens of private 
groups. It was scattershot journalism—but 
it moved even one of the CIA’s best 
friends, Georgia’s Sen. Richard Russell, 
to concede that the agency’s effective- 
ness had been “greatly damaged.” 

And, far more seriously, so had the 
credibility of both the U.S. Government 
itself and scores of private groups 
abroad, whether or not they had taken 
CIA money. At home, the CIA was 
pinned in a cross-fire between liberals, 
who acted as if the Mafia had been 
caught buying Cub Scout troops, and 
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THE PASS-THROUGH: HOW THE CIA BANKROLLED PRIVATE PROJECTS 
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Baedeker: A sampling of how the CIA helped fund some of its pet philanthropies during the past decade 


conservatives, who were irked because 
so much of the money was going to mis- 
sionaries of the liberal left. The Adminis- 
tration felt compelled at once to defend 
the CIA as having merely followed or- 
ders dating to Harry Truman’s day—and 
to pass the word that at least some of the 
pipelines would be turned off. 

Dummy Fronts: The technique, in re- 
trospect, seemed surprisingly simple—and 
surprisingly vulnerable to disclosure. The 
CIA’s pet tactic was a three-layer “pass- 
through” operation for getting money 
from its own coffers into the hands of cer- 
tain favored philanthropies, some of them 
knowing, some apparently not. 

First, the agency set up perhaps a 
score of “primary organizations’—dummy 
foundations whose assets seemed to con- 
sist mainly of nondescript names (like 
Price, Gotham or Beacon), mailing ad- 
dresses and mysteriously self-replenishing 
bank accounts. Typically, these fronts 
show up neither in standard foundation 
directories nor in the files of the Internal 
Revenue Service (where опе assistant 
commissioner is usually wired into the 
operation). Nor are they easily found. 
The Edsel Fund’s last known address was 
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San Francisco—but it maintains not even 
a post-office box there. The trail to the 
Price Fund leads to a Manhattan law 
office—and a tight-lipped attorney who 
will not even identify himself. A Dallas 
answering service takes calls for the 
Kentfield Fund; an operator there 
thought its patron was an otherwise un- 
known philanthropist named Dana Kent- 
field, then apologized for not checking 
further: “Some of our records were 
rained on. They melted together.” 

For the “pass-through,” the CIA adopt- 
ed some 30 of the 15,000 authentic foun- 
dations currently operating in the U.S. 
and made them conduits to the recipient 
groups. A few (the J.M. Kaplan Fund 
and three David G. Baird family founda- 
tions) had been under Federal scrutiny 
for mixing business with philanthropy— 
troubles that vanished once they took up 
with the CIA. Others linked at least in- 
directly to the network included such 
first-family foundations as New York 
multi-millionaire John Hay Whitney's 
Trust for Charitable Purposes. Most sim- 
ply answered a call to patriotic duty. 
“We were approached about three years 
ago by a representative from the CIA.” 


said William P. Hobby Jr., president of 
The Houston Post and trustee of the 
Hobby Foundation. “We were told that, 
if we cooperated, we would receive cer- 
tain funds from the CIA. Then we'd re- 
ceive a letter, say from Organization 
XYZ, asking for funds. We granted the 
funds, of course.” And with no questions 
asked: “We believed that they [the CIA] 
knew what they were doing.” 

What the CIA was doing, of course, 
was secretly underwriting a miscellany 
of American organizations abroad, some- 
times as cover for intelligence-gathering, 
more often to mount a social-democratic 
counterforce to Communist propaganda. 

Disparate Groups: The list that began 
with NSA grew last week with the addi- 
tion of such disparate groups as the re- 
tail clerks union and the World Confed- 
eration of Organizations of Teachers. 
The Kaplan Fund, founded by the for- 
mer president of Welch Grape Juice, 
passed $1 million in CIA money to an 
institute headed improbably (and unwit- 
tingly) by old Socialist Norman Thomas, 
to run schools for left-democratic po- 
litical leaders in Costa Rica and the 
Dominican Republic. An intermediary 
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called Christianform passed funds to 
Cuban exile propagandists for Free Cu- 
ba Radio. Several CIA conduits piped 
money to such groups as the American 
Friends of the Middle East and the 
African-American Institute for educa- 
tional programs. The Friends denied all, 
while African-American’s president, Wal- 
demar Nielsen, insisted that, by 1962, his 
outfit stopped taking grants from “what 
we now know as fronts for CIA funds.” 

Only rare evidence was turned up 
that the CIA’s “dirty tricks” wing used 
any of the recipients as covers for espi- 
onage. The closest to it was a tale of 
how the CIA infiltrated the international 
arm of the State, County and Municipal 
Employes union from 1959 to 1964, 
bankrolling it with up to $60,000 a year 
—and using it to organize strikes that 
helped topple British Guiana’s Marxist 
Prime Minister, Cheddi Jagan. 

Covert Subsidies: Coming right on the 
heels of the NSA scandal, the week’s em- 
bellishments only underscored the ur- 
gency of reviewing and reforming the 
government’s use of covert subsidies for 
private groups. Speaking for the Admin- 
istration committee named by Lyndon 
Johnson to study the problem, Under 
Secretary of State Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach was at pains to say in an interim re- 
port that the CIA was only executing 
policy decisions approved by four Pres- 
idents and screened “throughout” by 
high-level State and Pentagon officials. 
New York’s Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, 
who rode herd on intelligence opera- 
tions for his brother after the Bay of 
Pigs, confirmed as much and added: 
“We must not forget that we are not 
dealing with a dream world but with a 
very tough adversary.” 

Yet the liberal dissent reached even 
into Mr. Johnson’s official family. “I am 
not at all happy about what the CIA has 
been doing,” Hubert Humphrey an- 
nounced in a speech at Stanford Univer- 
sity. And Katzenbach’s report—endorsed 
by Mr. Johnson—failed to note that a 
1960 review committee under the Eisen- 
hower Administration had urged in vain 
that the operation be phased out. Said 
one Senate Democrat: “They should 
have adjusted this government support, 
made it more sophisticated. But when 
things succeed, you tend to leave them 
alone. It should have been phased up— 
not out, but up to a higher level. Instead, 
it became automatic, ritualized.” 

Share the Tab: Worse still, it became 
public. With the operation thus in splin- 
ters, CIA chief Richard Helms went be- 
fore Richard Russell’s Senate CIA watch- 
dog committee last week and said—so 
Russell hinted later—that subsidies to a 
number of the private organizations 
would be cut off. The Presidential in- 
quiry seemed to satisfy Congressional 
appetites for an investigation—at least 
until Mr. Johnson’s team delivers its re- 
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Suspect Ferrie: A suicide? 


port early in March. But that left pre- 
cious little time to conjure up an alterna- 
tive means of support for worthwhile 
private programs. Some topsiders talked 
wistfully of getting legitimate founda- 
tions to pick up a bigger share of the tab 
—or of persuading Congress to fund the 
programs openly. One intelligence re- 
port was that Mr. Johnson’s committee 
might propose a quasi-private group like 
the British Council, which is heavily 
banked by the government but run by 
private citizens. But Congress might well 
oppose that too—and pass the propagan- 
da bucks right back to the CIA. 


ASSASSINATION: 
Carnival in New Orleans 


David William Ferrie was an exotic. 
His appearance was outlandish, his back- 
ground bizarre, and for a time last week 
even his death was ambiguous. 

A bushy red wig and penciled eye- 
brows adorned Ferrie’s hairless head; 
self-taught expertise in a dozen wildly 
varying subjects made up his experience. 
At 48, he had at one time or another 
functioned legitimately as an airline pi- 
lot, a high-school English teacher, a 
Catholic seminarian, a private detective, 
a building inspector, a public speaker 
for anti-Castro organizations. TIllegiti- 
mately he had posed as an expert in 
hypnotism, an Air Force officer, a psy- 
chologist, a Tulane professor, a medical 
expert. He had been dismissed as a 
seminary student (for emotional insta- 
bility), as an Eastern Air Lines pilot (for 
homosexuality) and as a suspect in the 
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District Attorney Garrison (above) and the apartment where Ferrie died 


assassination of John F. Kennedy (for 
lack of evidence). 

But to ambitious, investigation-happy 
New Orleans District Attorney Jim Gar- 
rison, Ferrie was “one of history’s most 
important individuals” and the key fig- 
ure in his own belated investigation of 
the death of the President. It was a 
probe which the flamboyant 6-foot 6- 
inch, 225-pound district attorney began 
last fall when he was swept along in the 
wave of doubt over the Warren commis- 
sion’s finding that Lee Harvey Oswald 
alone killed John F. Kennedy. It was 
Oswald’s well-documented sojourn in 
New Orleans prior to the assassination 
and his alleged connections with Cuban 
refugees there that intrigued Garrison. 

And David William Ferrie became the 
centerpiece of his inquiry. Ferrie had 
been questioned by the FBI shortly after 
Dallas. He had extensive Cuban refu- 
gee connections, and as a flier (he op- 
erated an on-again, off-again charter 
service) he could have qualified as a 
“getaway pilot” for a possible conspiracy. 
What's more, he had ‚таде a trip to 
Texas the day of the assassination. 

‘Picked Clean’: But the investigators 
failed to incriminate Ferrie. “We picked 
him clean. You wont find anything 
there,” says one FBI man. The Warren 
commission hearings failed to show that 
he ever knew Oswald or any other ma- 
jor figure in the tragedy. Further, inves- 
tigators found that his plane was unable 
to fly at the time, and his trip was to 
Houston and Galveston, not Dallas. 

Garrison’s own investigation perked 
along, arousing little interest, until a New 
Orleans paper broke the story. That 
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turned a local adventure into an interna- 
tional curiosity. Newsmen flocked into 
New Orleans, and soon found Garrison’s 
prime suspect, Ferrie, who denied any 
part in the assassination—and then, one 
morning last week, suddenly turned up 
dead in his apartment. 

“Apparently suicide,” thundered Gar- 
rison, and announced that he had been 
on the verge of arresting Ferrie. Part of 
an unsigned typewritten note found in 
Ferrie’s apartment was released to the 
press: “To leave this life for me is a 
sweet prospect. I find nothing in it that 
is desirable and on the other hand ey- 
erything that is loathsome.” 

In the following days D.A. Garrison’s 
statements grew bolder. He declared 
point-blank that Ferrie had been in- 


REPUBLICANS: 


Romantic Interlude 


He slipped a wolfskin parka over his 
dark blue business suit and mushed a 
dog sled through Anchorage, Alaska. 
He told Idaho potato farmers that his 
own father had been an Idaho potato 
farmer. He humbly accepted a bust of 
Lincoln from the Utah Legislature. And 
he lambasted Lyndon Johnson for being 
“too locked-in” and “too flexible” in his 
Vietnam policies. 

George Romney could only have been 
running for the Republican nomination 
for President of the United States. 

Naturally, the Michigan governor 
wasn’t announcing—what with the GOP 


Dave Burnett 


Romney and Utah lawmakers: Head Start program for the GOP front-runner 


volved in the assassination, but said he 
doubted that Oswald had “killed any- 
body.” He promised other arrests. And 
he clung grimly to the suicide theory. 

Cause of Death: The doctors dis- 
agreed, First the coroner and then the 
pathologist who performed the autopsy 
contradicted Garrison. According to the 

pathologist, Ferrie died of a ruptured 
Blood vessel at the base of the brain, the 
result of high blood pressure and “hyper- 
tensive cardiovascular disease.” 

But the verdict of the medical exam- 
iners that David Ferrie’s death was a 
freakish coincidence in a bizarre side- 
show did not deter Garrison. He met 
with a group of civic-minded local busi- 
nessmen called the “Truth or Conse- 
quences” club who pledged to help fi- 
nance his ongoing investigation, with no 
strings attached. He announced: “We 
have solved the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy—beyond any shadow of 
doubt.” And then, grinning, but still pro- 
ducing no evidence and naming no living 
names, he promised: “We will arrest ev- 
eryone—not just some, but everyone in- 
volved.” But he wouldn’t say when. 
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National Convention still seventeen 
months away. But for the current Re- 
publican front-runner, last week’s six- 
day tour of six Western states (with a 
total of 88 convention votes) was a 
healthy Head Start program. So also was 
old pro Leonard Halls announcement 
from Washington that he would head 
up a “Romney for President” committee. 

Big Turnouts: From the Republican 
rank-and-filers’ point of view, Romney’s 
Western tour was a marked success. He 
drew big turnouts—and big money for 
local Republican organizations (a $100- 
a-plate dinner netted $50,000 in New 
Mexico, $60,000 in Utah). And there 
were satisfying meetings with GOP gov- 
ernors. Romney was still beaming the 
morning after a session with moderate 
Gov. Dan Evans of Washington. Later 
he got the nearest thing to an outright 
endorsement from New Mexico’s new 
Republican Gov. David Cargo. “He’s 
electable, and the name of the game is 
to win,” said Cargo. As for Romney's 
being an avowed candidate, Cargo de- 
clared: “He’s at least engaged. I don’t 
know if he’s going to get married or 


ot.” Romney allowed that the response 
out West had been “favorable enough 
to keep up the hot courtship.” 

The backing of moderate Republicans 
is becoming ever more evident in the 
Romney staff. Advance man for the 
Western tour was Travis Cross, former 
right-hand man for Oregon GOP Sen. 
Mark Hatfield. And Kennedy Institute 
fellow Jonathan Moore, a Far East spe- 
cialist, was joining the Romney troupe. 

Chipping Away: There was hope, no 
doubt, that Moore could foreclose criti- 
cism that Romney was not “communicat- 
ing” on the subject of Vietnam. But last 
week the Michigan governor still wasn’t 
communicating very clearly. During one 
press conference, for example, Romney 
was asked about his charges of “political 
expediency” by President Johnson in 
conducting the war. Would he specify 
the expediencies? “No, I will not,” he re- 
sponded. “Why?” the reporters pressed. 
“Because I choose not to,” he said. As 
the reporters continued to dog him, the 
Romney temper flared. “You fellows 
seem to want to keep chipping away,” he 
said. “Look, I haven’t got any responsi- 
bility for anything that’s happened over 
there.” 

Nor did his confrontation with a group 
of non-Mormon clergymen in Salt Lake 
City go as well as one to which it was 
immediately compared: that of Roman 
Catholic John Е. Kennedy with the Prot- 
estant clergy of Houston in 1960. Mor- 
mon Romney refused to disavow the 
Mormon doctrine that bars Negroes from 
the priesthood (page 80). “Tm entitled 
to be judged on my record,” he said. 
The Romney record, of course, strongly 
favors civil rights for Negroes. 

Romney also had a few foot-in-mouth 
problems. In Albuquerque, he congratu- 
lated all the people “flooding into New 
Mexico,” apparently unaware that local 
news stories have been headlining the 
decline in the state’s population, And 
riding with reporters through his boy- 
hood hometown, Rexburg, Idaho, Rom- 
ney pointed out the local landmarks—and 
briefly shook his own image of iron- 
jawed rectitude. “Our greatest thrill was 
to come down to the Rexall Drug Store on 
Sunday and have a banana split,” he 
said. “And while you were in there, you 
probably swiped 50 cents worth of candy 
and other stuff.” When reporters hooted, 
Romney slapped a hand over his mouth. 

Just a Republican: A penchant for 
self-embarrassment, as well as a failure 
to deliver clear-cut foreign-policy pro- 
nouncements, have convinced some ob- 
servers that Romney is his own worst 
enemy. Perhaps. But for the Republican 
moderate there are others. Though 
right-wing Republicans gave him a quiet 
reception in Arizona last week, a courte- 
ous note of welcome from Barry Goldwa- 
ter only underlined the fact that Gold- 
water himself was out of the state. “Tm 
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